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HAMPTO 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


Six-week Term: June 21 to July 26 


Courses required in the two-year curriculum 


for elementary teachers will be offered. 


Nine-week Term: June 21 to August 23 


will be offered. 


ARTHUR HOWE, President 


Courses leading to the B.S. and M.A. degrees 


WM. ANTHONY AERY. Director 


R. R. Moton, Principal William L. Dawson, Director 


MUSIC YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 
Demand increases for teachers of public school music, 
band and orchestra leaders in private and public 
schools, choir directors, organists, piano instructors and 
concert artists. 


THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Offers full courses in the theory of music, in composi- 
tion, and the technique of piano, voice, violin, band 
instruments and pipe organ, along with special courses 
in public school music, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 


THE CHOIR, ORCHESTRA, BAND 
MALE CHORUS AND GIRLS GLEE CLUB 


Provide experience in solo and ensemble work through 
private rehearsal and public concerts on the camous 
and on tours in neighboring cities. 


A COMPETENT FACULTY 


Twelve teachers, all with thorough training in America's 
leading conservatories and some with private masters 
in Europe, besides extensive experience on the concert 
stage and in professional organizations. 


For information write 


William L. Dawson, Director A. J. Neely, Registrar 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALA. 


LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY 


Lincoln University at Lincoln University, Penn- 
sylvania, announces the SUMMER SCHOOL, open 
on equal terms to men and women, from Monday, 
July 2, 1934 to Saturday, August 11, 1934. 


COURSES—-Graduate and Undergraduate, to meet 
the needs of teachers, to provide for the cul- 


tural enlargement of knowledge, to prepare for 


professional study. 
DEGREES—tThe Bachelor and Master of Arts. 
FACULTY—The Faculty of the University, aug- 
mented by Specialists in their respective fields. 


RECREATION, ENTERTAINMENT, LECTURES 
—An inviting series of entertainments and lec- 
tures, a complete program of recreational sports, 
and visits to historic sites in Pennsylvania, 
have been carefully planned. 


For further information, application 
blanks, etc., please address 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


at Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 
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Founded 1867 


St. Augustine’s College 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


A four-year college course is offered, accre- 
dited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and the North Carolina State Department of 
Education, leading to degrees of B.A. and BS., 
including Pre-Medical work and Teacher Train- 
ing for State High School Teachers’ certificates. 


Moderate Terms. 


THOROUGH TRAINING, HEALTHY ENVIRONMENT, CHRISTIAN 
Opportunity for Self-Help. 
For Catalogue and Information write the Registrar 


St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 


A College Preparatory Depart- 
ment, Training School for Nurses 
and School for Religious and So- 
cial Workers are connected with 
the College. 


INFLUENCES. 


ON 


The ATLANTA SCHOOL 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Gives 
Wor' 


the epecial problems which confront social workers 


For 


247 Henry St., S.W. 


k and in addition offers special preparation for 


OF SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for Trained Negroes 
in Social Work 


training in every branch of technical Social) 


in Negro Communities. 


Further Information, Address the Director 
FORRDSTER B. WASHINGTON, A. M. 


WILEY COLLEGE 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 
OLDEST COLLEGE FOR NEGROES 
WEST OF MISSISSIPPI 


Beautiful, Well-Kept Grounds; Ample Dormitery 
Space; Up-to-Date Class Rooms and Laboratories. 
Highly Trained Faculty; Extra-Curricular 
Activities Duly Stressed. 


Approved as a Senior College by Accrediting 
Agencies, State and National. 


A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
M. W. DOGAN, President 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Atlanta University Summer School 


Spelman, Morehouse and Morris Brown Colleges, 


Clark University and Gammon Theological 


Seminary 
June 9—July 20, 1934 
Graduate School—College of Arts and Sciences 
Courses in Social Work, School Administration 


Interdenominational 


(ATLANTA, GEORGIA) 
In affiliation with 


Atlanta School of Social Work 


and Teacher-training—Progressive 
Education Demonstration School— 
Ministers’ Institute 
For Bulletin, address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


THE 


Agricultural and Technical Colleg 
(Co-educational) Greensboro, N. C. 

A standard four year college with the following 
major departments: Agriculture, Arts and Scien- 
ces, Engineering and Industrial Arts, Business 
Administration and a Trade School offering train- 


ing in ten vocations. A highly trained faculty, 
modern buildings and equipment, a_ beautiful 
campus. 
Debating, Music, Dramatics and Athletics. 
EXPENSES MODERATE. 


Summer School Begins June 7, 1934 
For catalogue write 


F. D. BLUFORD, President 


JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


A Co-educational Institution of High Rating 


Col 


Women (Barber-Scotia, Concord, 


Women admitted to the two upper years 


Highly trained Faculty and First Class 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


Three Units: 


lege of Liberal Arts, Junior College sf 
N. C. 
and Theological Seminary. 


of the College of Liberal Arts. 


Equipment. 
For information write: 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


(Co-educational) BALTIMORE, MD. 
LOCATION—College town between North and South. 
COURSES—Majors in Biology, Chemistry, Education, 


English, French, History, Latin, Mathematics, Musie, 
Social Science, subjects in other fields. A.B. and 
B.S. degrees. 

RATING—Accredited by Middle States Association of 
Colleges, State Board Education in Maryland, other 
States, Regents of the University of N. Y., Ameri- 
can Medical Association, University Senate of M. E. 


Church. 
SITE—Eighty-five acres, beautiful scenery, athletic 


flelds. 

DRAMATIC ART—Theoretical and practical courses for 
playwrights, directors, teachers, community, church 
and recreational workers. 

For information address: 


EDWARD N. WILSON, Registrar 


H. L. McCRORY, President 
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A Strategy For Negro Labor 


N the early days of the NRA, there was much discussion as to the necessity for a 

special low wage for Negroes. It was argued by the proponents of this policy that 
in the past Negro workers had held their jobs largely by accepting a lower wage. 
Therefore, if the NRA demanded equal wages for all workers regardless of race, 
Negroes now employed would be replaced by others, especially in the South. 


This suggestion met a solid front of opposition from Negro leaders. In addition, 
certain white leaders joined in this opposition. The editor of the Macon Telegraph 
in an able editorial insisted that the traditional low wages paid Negro workers in 
the South had in the past retarded the economic development of this entire section of 
the country. The South, he said, would always be poor until the general economic 
position of Negroes was improved. Increased income to Negro workers under the 
provisions of the NRA would mean increased prosperity to the whole South. 


In the face of considerable pressure from certain southern employers, the au- 
thorities in Washington refused to recognize wage scales based upon the color line. 
In principle, the government gave Negro workers the same status as others under 
the codes. Since that time, public discussion of the question has subsided. 


This attitude on the part of the government may be the beginning of a new era 
in the history of Negro workers. It certainly deals with the most fundamental ques- 
tion affecting their welfare; namely, whether they can become an integral part of 
the laboring group, or whether they shall remain a group apart. For once, the Fed- 
eral Government has acted on the assumption that Negro laborers are American 
laborers. 


This action of the government points in the direction of the only strategy which 
can secure for Negro workers that economic stability demanded by the situation. 
They must become an integral part of the workers of the nation. This is no easy 
task. There are fixed traditions and deep-rooted attitudes which must be overcome. 
Even Negro workers themselves have to some extent accepted the status of a special 
group. 

Certainly many employers have held this view. It was based in part upon the 
assumption that, for some mysterious reason, Negroes could live on less than others. 
Furthermore, in spite of much evidence to the contrary, many employers have as- 
sumed that Negroes, regardless of training and opportunity, were less efficient. This 
is especially true of northern industrial executives who direct enterprises in the South. 
The only real foundation for such an assumption is that many Negro workers have 
been denied an opportunity for education and experience. This shortcoming, how- 
ever, is being overcome and is not as great as it is assumed to be. It is claimed also by 
some employers that Negro and white workers cannot be employed on the same job or 
in the same plant. In spite of this assertion, even in the South there are many instances 
where Negroes and whites are working side by side to the entire satisfaction of their 
employers. 


Because of their past experience, Negro workers as a class have been led to think 
of themselves as a special group. Frequently, they have found it necessary to accept 
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a lower wage in order to secure a foothold in a particular enterprise. The economic 
pressure of the present tends to make this policy seem to them inevitable. The cold, 
hard facts of experience make it difficult for Negro workers to act on the assumption 
that they are a part of the general labor group. 


Organized labor in the past has usually assumed that Negroes were a special 
group, and has not yet accepted them wholeheartedly as an integral part of Ameri- 
can labor. This is particularly important now when organized labor has come to enjoy 
a degree of protection and sponsorship from the government. 


The future of Negro labor demands that this assumption of separateness be over- 
come. The action of the government in refusing to recognize a special wage based 
upon race has opened the way for a drive against this tradition. 


One point at which to begin is on the attitudes of Negro workers. They must be 
taught to think of themselves as workers, and not as Negro workers. There is need 
for a program of workers’ education among Negroes, which will give them an un- 
derstanding of the history, principles, and methods of the labor movement. Negro 
workers must be provided opportunities for supplementary training which will help 
them to overcome handicaps growing out of lack of experience in industry. Slowly 
and persistently, inferiority complexes which are the result of generations of segrega- 
tion and discrimination must be rooted out. Here is perhaps the greatest opportunity 
of the National Urban League. 


Fortunately, the Federal Government in the future will assume an increasing re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of labor in this country. Tireless vigilance must be exer- 
cised to hold the government to the principle of equal treatment of all workers, 
regardless of race. The present Secretary of Labor and others now in authority are 
committed to this principle. Governmental authorities have no magical power by 
which to bring things to pass. Even the best policies are administered often by men 
of limited ability, and sometimes by men who are prejudiced. In spite of such limita- 
tions in administration, however, it will have a great influence if the government can 
be brought to insist at all times that Negro workers are Americans who should be 
admitted to all the opportunities enjoyed by other American workers. 


At the moment, the future of organized labor is bright because of its new part- 
nership with the government. This brings with it new responsibility and calls for new 
attitudes and broader policies on the part of the labor movement. Furthermore, this 
partnership will give the labor movement a new sensitiveness to public opinion. If or- 
ganized labor is to continue to enjoy these special privileges, it must concern itself with 
the welfare of all American workers. No policies of narrowness or practices of racial 
discrimination need be accepted by public opinion. As the result of its new partner- 
ship with the government, American labor must include Negroes in its plans for the 
New Deal for American workers. For labor leaders to undertake this fearlessly and 
honestly will do much to remove from Negroes the handicaps of being a group apart. 
To do less than this will be a betrayal of trust and will discredit these leaders as un- 
worthy of the new responsibility which they have assumed. 


Some leaders of labor recognize this responsibility and in spite of difficulty are 
attempting to meet it. They must be assisted by sympathy and pressure from those 
who are concerned with the future welfare of Negro labor. Negro workers must 
not be forced to scab on other workers. They must become full participants in privi- 
leges and responsibilities of American labor. This goal should determine the strategy 


of Negro workers and their friends. 
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N this issue of Opportunity Edith Kine 

graphically tells the story of the 4,000 
colored men and women who have be- 
come members of the 
Needle Trades Unions 
in the City of New 
York. It is an amazing 
recital of the successful organization of 
comparative newcomers to industry who 
but a few years ago were considered un- 
organizable and the inferior stuff of 
which “scabs” and strikebreakers are 
made. 

In Birmingham, Alabama, five thou- 
sand Negroes joined their fellow white 
workers and answered the strike call in 
the mines. In Brooklyn, Negro laundry 
workers, members of the union, grimly 
walked the picket line for days while the 
spectre of hunger haunted their humble 
homes. In Kentucky, Illinois and West 
Virginia the United Mine Workers have 
enrolled thousands of Negroes and 
whites in the same local unions and in the 
recent strike in the Western Pennsylvania 
coal fields workers of both races shared 
together the responsibilities and hard- 
ships of that bitter industrial struggle. 

Thus while specious arguments are be- 
ing advanced in the magazines to indi- 
cate why the Negro will find his “best 
friend” among employers, the logic of 
events is compelling black workers to 
ally themselves with white workers and 
to seek security not in the friendship of 
the industrialist but in the power of or- 
ganized effort. 

The persistent attempts of southern in- 
dustrialists to incorporate “black codes” 
in various industries is being met not by 
theoretical disputation but by the steady 
march of thousands of Negroes into the 
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ranks of union labor, even though tne 
American Federation of Labor is still 
derelict in its duty toward the Negro 
workers of America. 

For there are still unions affiliated with 
this organization which exclude Negrces 
by constitutional provision, an indefers- 
ible practice in any movement which 
purports to speak for labor. 

But the Negro worker will still or- 
ganize, if not with the sanction of the 
American Federation of Labor, then in 
other more liberal or radical unions, if 
you please, which do not stoop to draw 
the color line. 


ERRATA 
In Our Contributors’ Column in the 
March issue it was stated that Mrs. Meta 
Lilienthal who wrote “Dr. Abraham and 
Dr. Thomas” lives in New York, which 
is erroneous. Mrs. Lilienthal, who writes 


both poetry and prose, lives in Plainfield, 
New Jersey, at Four Hills. 
* * * 


We apologize for the omission of the 
name of H. Hudson who designed the 
cover for the March issue. Mr. Hudson 
is a student in the Art Department of 
Howard University. 

* * * 

In Paul K. Edwards’ article, “Negro 
Business and Economic Advancement,” 
in the March issue, the text on the top 
of page 80 should read: 

In the field of life insurance, a busi- 
ness of widely different nature, a study 
in Nashville found 77.7 per cent of the 
families of common and semi-skilled la- 
borers insured in white companies, and 
11.7 per cent in Negro companies; . . 


National Conference of Social Work. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Annual Conference of the National Urban League will be held May 
18th-2o0th in Kansas City, Missouri, the week preceding the convocation of the 
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What Hope For The Rural Negro? 


By Ciark ForEMAN 


= one considers all the problems of a 

minority group of about twelve million 
people, it is hard to say which one is the most 
important for immediate attack. Civil rights, 
political status, labor and business, all present 
situations which call for urgent attention if the 
Negroes of this country are to prosper and be- 
come thoroughly integrated 


interested in the continued progress of our Ne- 
gro population should develop a strategy for 
releasing the rural Negro from his serfdom. 
Strategy, to be effective, must be realistic, moti- 
vated by sentiment possibly, but based on ob- 

servable facts. 
Any one familiar with the facts will hardly 
deny that the rural Negro;.de- 


in our national life. But from 
the point of numbers in- 


prived of effective political 
power and subjected to taxa- 
tion and farm assessments by 


volved, there is no problem 
which deserves more atten- 
tion than that of the Negro 
farm population. 

In 1930 the Census showed 
6,697,230 or 56.5 per cent of 
the Negro population to be 


Thousands of 
share croppers clog the roads 
of the South aimlessly wan- 


uprooted 


dering from place to place— 
What is their future? Dr. 


Foreman ventures to tell us. 


agents over whom he has no 
control or influence, can ex- 
pect little relief from his own 
efforts so long as the local 
government is left in complete 
control of the situation. 


rural. Of that 4,690,523, or 
39.3 per cent of the entire 
Negro population, were classi- 


—The Editor. 


It is generally true that the 
greater the area of govern- 
ment, the less it will be influ- 
enced by local prejudices. It 


fied as rural-farm population. 
Of this number 1,987,839 or 
46 per cent of the total number of Negroes over 
10 years of age were gainfully employed in Agri- 
culture; 181,016 Negroes owned and operated 
farms and 700,g11 were tenants, 923 were 
managers and 1,112,510 were farm laborers of 
one sort or another. 

Any program that is intended to reach the 
masses of the Negro population will undoubtedly 
have to do something about the Negro farmer. 
No lengthy research is necessary to know that 
the living conditions of this group are the worst 
on the North American continent, and far worse 
than exist in many European countries which we 
consider “backward.” 

Downtrodden and terrorized into peonage by 
those who claim that “white supremacy” must 
be insured by such measures, the majority of the 
rural Negroes are confined to abject servitude 
and hopeless poverty. Time and again it has 
been publicly stated by spokesmen of the ex- 
ploiting land-owners that the only way to treat 
a Negro is to work him as hard as possible and 
give him just enough to live on. The economic 
advantage to the landowner of such a precept 
is only too obvious. When the prosperity of a 
group is considered to be dependent on the 
maintenance of serf labor, the hostility of that 
group to political rights, education, law and or- 
der can be understood. 

Once having understood the motives which 
influence the oppressing group, those who are 


is certainly true that Negroes 
have received their fairest treatment from the 
Federal government. Now that the theory of 
laissez-faire is being buried alongside of the eco- 
nomic depression, and the Federal government 
is assuming the responsibility for the welfare of 
the citizenry, there is every reason to hope that 
the Federal authority will succeed in finding 
some way of rescuing the rural Negro. 

Efforts to this end need not be, and indeed 
should not be special Negro undertakings. The 
white tenant-farmer in many places is almost 
as badly off as the Negroes. But every attempt 
to improve the agricultural situation in this coun- 
try should result in benefits for the rural Negro. 
Whatever steps the Federal government takes in 
the direction of greater Federal control over 
agriculture should be welcomed by Negroes. 

The first important effort of the government 
toward improving rural conditions was the crop 
curtailment scheme which was followed in the 
South by the government offer to loan money 
on cotton at ten cents a pound. 

At the same time the Division of Subsistence 
Homesteads in the Department of the Interior 
has been planning for experiments in a new 
kind of rural life. Under the leadership of Dr. 
M. L, Wilson this Division is working out varied 
schemes to change the character of our rural 
slums. It is hoped that a method will be evolved 
for taking care of our stranded populations both 
in the cities and in the country. The government 
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will buy the land, build the houses and equip 
the farm and the homesteaders will pay back 
the money over a long period of years. 

Wherever a subsistence homesteads commu- 
nity is founded near a town or city it will be an 
asset. Therefore it has been urged that some 
be near Negro-controlled towns. This would be 
a boon to the Negro merchants in the towns, 
but it does not mean that only Negroes would 
be admitted into the homesteads community 
any more than into the towns, several of which 
already have mixed populations. The most im- 
portant benefit of all would be the fact that 
the Federal government would be behind the 
people of these communities and would therefore 
inevitably assume the responsibility for fair play 
in them. 

Already several of the subsistence homesteads 
projects call for mixed population on a perfectly 
fair and equal basis. It is the plan to give the 
homesteaders a real “New Deal” and those who 
get in, both colored and white, will be very 
lucky. There may be some projects in which 
there will be no Negroes and others in which 
there will be no whites, but there are lots of 
towns in the country in which there are no 
Negroes and some in which there are no white 
people. The principle usually adopted by the 
Subsistence Homesteads Division is to leave to 
the applying group the constituency of the par- 
ticular project. This gives the same protection 
to Negro groups that it does to white groups 
and leaves them both free to admit members 
of other races that fulfill the qualifications of 
membership. 

From the point of view of strategy, the sub- 
sistence homesteads should be welcomed by all 
who aspire to help the large basic group of 
Negroes. It is a step that may lead the govern- 
ment more and more into the field, and every 
advance is sure to improve their status. By en- 
couraging the government in these efforts, and 
at the same time insisting on fair treatment for 
all, we can be most effective in raising the eco- 
nomic and social standing of the whole Negro 
race. 

Recently President Roosevelt has gone even 
further and declared that the government will 
give relief to the “distressed families in rural 
areas.” It is apparent that such a program on 
the part of the Federal government will be en- 
ormously important to both races. 

This is such a crucial step on the part of the 
government and of such particular importance 
to Negroes that I think it would be well to give 
the new program in the President’s own words. 
The following is taken from his statement on 
February 28: 
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“The care of needy persons in rural areas is 
a problem quite distinct and apart from that of 
the industrial unemployed. Their security mi st 
be identified with agriculture. They must .¢ 
placed in positions of self-support. In many pa:ts 
of the country this calls for a change from coa- 
mercial farming and dependence upon a single 
cash crop, to the raising of the various commoiii- 
ties needed to maintain the families. 

“Relief funds, therefore, will be expended on 
behalf of rural families in a manner and to an 
extent that will enable them to achieve seif- 
support. Work for wages from relief funds is 
not an essential part of this phase of the program 
and will be provided only in so far as it is neces- 
sary to accomplish the primary objective. No 
encouragement of an extension of competitive 
farming is contemplated, but rather the placing 
of thousands of persons, who have made their 
living from agriculture, into a relationship with 
the soil that will provide them a security they do 
not now enjoy. 

“Some of the methods to be employed include 
building or rebuilding to provide adequate farm 
homes; the provision of seed and of stocks for 
other than commercial purposes, and opportuni- 
ties to these workers to earn modest cash incomes 
through part-time or seasonal employment in 
small industrial enterprises. There should also be 
a planned distribution of the regular jobs on 
highways, in the national and state parks and 
forests and other public work prosecuted in agri- 
cultural communities. 

“The plans call for complete cooperation 
with the Department of Agriculture and with 
the State and county agricultural departments 
throughout the country. They substitute for 
direct relief an opportunity to obtain and main- 
tain self-support in an accustomed environment 
and completely divorce relief activities in rural 
areas from those in the cities. 

“Only a careful survey can determine the 
number of families included in ‘stranded popula- 
tions’ but there are sufficient data already col- 
lected to indicate a situation of substantial pro- 
portions. The solution of the problem of these 
farnilies involves their physical transplanting, in 
a large majority of cases, since the areas in 
which they are concentrated offer neither future 
employment at wages nor opportunities for self- 
support through agriculture. 

“It is planned to explore this difficult situa- 
tion and, in collaboration with the Subsistence 
Homesteads Division of the Department of the 
Interior, and with other Federal and _ local 
agencies, devise and apply definitely remedial 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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The Garment Union Comes to the 
Negro Worker 


By Eviru Kine 


i” one were to hazard the suggestion, a year 

ago, that in April, 1934, thousands of Negro 
women—and men—would form solid blocks of 
organized workers within an established A. F. 
of L. needle trades’ union, he would have been 
dismissed as little short of visionary. Such a 
sceptical—or realistic—attitude would have 
been perfectly justified never- 


tor, in the needle trades shop, in determining 
wages or hours of work. The Negro workers, 
not singly but as an entire group, are no longer 
viewed with distrust or dislike as possible strike- 

breakers or as cheap labor. 
Is it fair to state that it was the NRA that 
was responsible for this literal upheaval in the 
status of the Negro worker 


theless. Until last year Negro 
workers, in an organizational 
sense, had been distinctly on 
the outer side of the peri- 
phery in the great women’s 
garment industry. Not that 
there were no Negroes in the 
dressmakers’ or white goods 
workers union until the 
Summer of 1933. A sprink- 
ling of them, of a_ wide- 
awake, altruistic strain, had 
percolated into these organ- 


Can Negro Labor be or- 
ganized? Miss Kine tells of 


the 4,000 colored men and 


women in the needle trades’ 
unions of New York City. 
—The Editor. 


in the women’s apparel 
shops? Has the Recovery 
Act played eccentric Santa 
Claus to the West Harlem 
of New York or the South 
Side of Chicago, leaving in 
thousands of workers’ homes 
not a vagrant windfall but 
permanent security of wage 
equality and employment op- 
portunity ? 

On the face of outward 
facts no other answer seems 


izations several years ago and 

their presence in these unions of white girls and 
men was not only tolerated—it was pointed at 
occasionally with a pride which had the un- 
mistakable veneer of showmanship. 

En masse, however, the Negroes in the gar- 
ment trades were considered as poor organ- 
izable material. This prejudice—not unlike a 
superstition—had not been weakened in 1930 
and in 1932, when fervent appeals by the lead- 
ership of the Dressmakers’ Union of New York, 
an affiliate of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, to join in general strikes 
failed to make an impression on the Negro 
workers in the dress shops. In Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and elsewhere where Negro workers 
are employed in dress shops, the experience was 
similar. 

Yet, the selfsame Negro women and men came 
down from their shops literally in the thous- 
ands in August, 1933, joined the union, and 
have since become integrated as inseparable 
parts of the organized shop units. 

This metamorphosis has come about so 
quickly that it is difficult to ascribe it to any 
one factor. The fact, nevertheless, remains that 
today, for the first time since Negroes have 
entered industry, they are, at least in one major 
industry, on a footing of equality with their 
white fellow workers. Color is no longer a fac- 


possible. Yet, the perspective 
of this change would be woefully inadequate 
were we to rest it solely on the impetus furnished 
by the NRA. The truth is that in the Summer 
of 1933, by the time the first industrial codes 
were beginning to shape up on the horizon, 
employment conditions had hit bottom in all 
industry—and in the garment trades in par- 
ticular—affecting with frightful severity not 
only the Negro workers but the white workers 
as well. It was not merely the Negro workers 
in the garment shops who were being exploited 
to a breaking point—tens of thousands of white 
dress workers—Jews, Italians, Hungarians, 
Poles and natives—had been reduced to a 
sweatshop level in nearly every market the coun- 
try over. And it was not the Negro workers 
alone who had stayed away from the union at 
that time. In New York City, out of the esti- 
mated 90,000 dress shop workers, not more 
than 20,000 were on the roll of the union, while 
the preponderant majority kept either aloof or 
was pronouncedly anti-union. 

Another sidelight should not be ignored in 
considering the NRA potentialities for the Ne- 
gro workers, especially during the early stages. 
There appeared, at that time, in many an in- 
dustry, the distinct menace that the employers, 
forbidden by code terms to exploit Negroes as 
they had in the past, would not hesitate to dis- 
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miss colored workers and replace them by white 
workers. This obvious danger, by the way, has 
not entirely disappeared in many trades, but 
insofar as the garment industry is concerned, 
it was obviated by the swift turn of events let 
loose upon the initiative of workers’ organiza- 
tion. 

As the codes were being bargained over and 
shaped in Washington, an avalanche of organ- 
izing campaigns and strikes, under the direc- 
tion of the I. L. G. W. U., began to inundate 
the women’s garment shops. The dress strike 
in New York, a touchstone of this union move- 
ment in 1933, brought down nearly 60,000 
formerly non-union workers from the shops into 
the union halls, and along with this great mass 
came thousands of Negro workers, excited, en- 
thusiastic, with song on their lips and an augury 
of a miraculous change in their hearts. This 
spontaneous response of the Negro workers to 
the strike call has since proved a great boon to 
themselves inasmuch as their wages have been 
doubled, their work week astoundingly short- 
ened and, most important of all, they have for 
the first time come to enjoy a feeling of genuine 
economic equality with white women workers. 
No better proof of this allegation may be fur- 
nished than by the fact that since August, 1933, 
quite a number of Negro girls have been select- 
ed in several shops—with mixed colored and 
white working staffs—as shop “chairladies,” 
heretofore an unheard of honor to the work- 
ers of the Negro race. 

A little more of the background of Negro 
labor history may be in place to light up the 
current race facet of worker relations in the 
garment shops and to offer a cue to their pos- 
sible unfolding. 

Until the days of the World War, Negro 
women, in the less industrialized sections, were 
employed almost wholly in farm work, while 
in the cities they were mainly in demand for 
domestic or personal service, and in each case 
they were flagrantly underpaid. On the whole, 
Negro women were considered incapable of fac- 
tory and other so-called skilled labor. In many 
parts of the country the whites resented the 
competition of cheap Negro labor, and refused 
to work with them. But during the War, be- 
cause of the universal shortage of labor, Negro 
women were permitted and even urged to enter 
the manufacturing pursuits in large numbers, 
although mainly in unskilled jobs. But even in 
those golden days they were concentrated in un- 
organizable occupations, and were victims of 
economic exploitation and discrimination which 
resulted in unequal pay despite a satisfactory 
standard of efficiency. 
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In the natural course of events, Negro wom n 
began trickling into the dress and allied shop 
industries, but even in these trades they were 
regarded with suspicion and distrust by the 
white workers, in those years largely Jewish 
women, who looked upon the Negro girls is 
prospective strike-breakers and as an element 
that would eventually degrade working cond- 
tions. The fact is that in 1927, during an ex- 
citing strike of dress workers which lasted 26 
weeks, they were brought into the shops of 
Chicago as strike-breakers. With that, they were 
stigmatized, and later they were largely em- 
ployed as all-around help, cleaners, examiners, 
etc. The I. L. G. W. U. had made every effort 
to include them in the union but with little 
success. 

Two or three years afterward, Negro women 
began to be employed as ironers, and later as 
finishers, but they were never employed as oper- 
ators, and but a handful of them work at the 
machines even today. The Negro garment work- 
er, however, made the best of the little she had 
gained, and became very adept as finisher, 
trimmer, examiner and ironer. Employers did 
not hesitate to hire them in larger numbers dur- 
ing periods of labor troubles, for they worked for 
lower wages and were regarded as non-aggres- 
sive and docile. In the shops, they were usually 
separated from the white workers. 

The walkout of the Negro women dress- 
makers on August 16, 1933, together with the 
white workers, in one fell swoop upturned these 
glaring inequalities. Nearly 4,000 joined Local 
22 of the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union during that memorable week, a 
phenomenal jump from the 600 Negroes who 
had been members until that time. And Section 
7a of the Recovery Act, giving the right to all 
employees to deal collectively with employers 
through representatives of their own choosing, 
made the Negroes confident that they were not 
jeopardizing their jobs by fighting for better 
working conditions and a living wage. 

These new Negro recruits in Local 22 are 
employed mostly as finishers in the better dress 
houses where finishing is an essential part of 
the garment. Until the strike, their average pay 
ran from $10 to $15 for a 50 or a 55-hour 
week. As a result of the strike and their union 
affiliations, their earnings have nearly doubled. 
Today they start with $22.75 as a guaranteed 
minimum wage for 35 hours of work, and the 
majority earn more than that. Negro women 
workers in the dress industry are among the 
best paid of their race in Harlem, where they 
have a union branch of their own. They take 
an active part in the executive activity of the 
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dicssmakers’ organization and have four dele- 
gates on the Executive Board— (Lillian Gaskin, 
Violet Williams, Gussie Stanford and Edith 
Hansom ). 

The Dress Pressers’ Union, Local 60 of the 
I. L. G. W. U., has 550 colored members who 
are ironers of dresses, most of whom are women. 
‘Lo them, the Union has been a Cinderella tale 
come true. Formerly exploited menials, they 
are now the highest wage earners among the 
women of Negro Harlem. A recent investigation 
showed that the wages of these pressers have 
nearly trebled in the past eight months. Where 
once $18 was considered a good week’s wages, 
now $45 and $50 a week is thought only nor- 
mal—and this for a 35-hour week! Dress press- 
ing is a difficult trade and requires considerable 
speed and skill, and the greater the speed the 
greater the amount earned. 


These Negro women are extremely enthusi- 
astic members of the Union. At a recent meet- 
ing in Renaissance Casino, 138th Street and 
7th Avenue, this enthusiasm was obvious on 
every face and was expressed in shouts and 
applause for the speakers who were both black 
and white. 

A few more facts. 

One thousand colored women have joined 
the underwear workers’ organization, Local 62 
of the I. L. G. W. U., since last August. These 
girls are mostly quite young. They are pressers 
and earn as much as the white girls,—not as 
much as the girls in the dress shops, but fair 
subsistence wages. Within that local they are 
looked upon as an unusually intelligent group. 
In many instances they have been appointed 
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by their fellow-workers, both black and white, 
as spokesmen for the shop before the employer 
and as the union’s representative on the prem- 
ises, which is a position of great trust and re- 
sponsibility. 

There is the same spirit of equality in the 
children’s dress trade, where about goo Negro 
women belong to Local 91. They are consi- 
dered “one of the best elements of the organ- 
ization,’ in the words of Harry Greenberg, 
manager of the local. Most of them are ironers, 
and a few are operators. Eight of them are 
chairladies of their respective shops, and three 
of them are on the executive board of the local 
union. 

The embroidery workers’ organization, Local 
66, reports that they have 100 Negro men and 
women in the machine and Bonnaz embroidery 
shops where they receive equal pay with the 
white workers. 

The same story comes from Chicago and 
Philadelphia of standardized and improved 
wage levels. In the dress workers’ organization, 
Local 100, in Chicago, there are 500 Negro 
girls, all dependable union workers, and most 
of them are new members. They, too, joined 
the union on the wave of the general strike in 
the dress industry last August. 

Thousands of Negro women in Chicago are 
working in the cotton and wash goods dress 
shops, but they are still unorganized. Although 
they are working under the Cotton Garment 
Code regulations, they enjoy small benefits from 
them, for in these shops code rules are honored 
largely in the breach. As there is no union con- 
trol of working conditions in these shops, the 
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40-hour week is stretched to 48 and the $13 
minimum wage is being systematically whittled 
down with or without pretext. 

The union in Chicago is now conducting an 
organized drive among these workers and is em- 
ploying the pulpits of the Negro churches in the 
factory districts among other educational devices 
for interesting these workers in a trade union. 
The employers have not hesitated to raise the 
race issue against the union organizers by telling 
the Negro workers that they will lose their jobs 
if the union succeeds in organizing the shops, 
for the union will replace them with white 
workers. 

In Philadelphia, nearly 1,000 Negro girls 
belong to the well-organized dress union of that 
city, and they, too, enjoy complete equality of 
pay and working conditions with the white em- 
ployees. 


* * * 


The organized group of women in the gar- 
ment industry, of course, is but a small part 
of the great mass of Negro workers in the Unit- 
ed States, still unorganized and working largely 
under codes which offer scant protection against 
greed and exploitation. 
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There can, nevertheless, be hardly to 
opinions concerning the significance of tx 
achievements of this group not only for the)a- 
selves but for the Negro worker as a whoe. 
The fact that this successful organization mov e- 
ment among the Negro workers is not confined 
to one city, but extends to Chicago, Philad:1- 
phia, Boston, St. Louis, Kansas City and Los 
Angeles, offers proof that the trade union ap- 
peal is finding a deep, widespread root among 
them. At the next convention of the national 
organization, with which they are affiliated, in 
Chicago, early in June, it is expected that not 
less than twenty Negro delegates will attend. 

Their fellow white members in the I.L.G.W.U. 
appear to have full faith in the loyalty and 
militancy of their Negro shop associates. There 
is, nevertheless, not entirely absent the feeling 
that the test of ultimate allegiance is yet to 
come. When the next move comes—on the 
offensive or the defensive—will the Negro work- 
ers, still relatively new in the union, measure 
up to the full code of labor’s fighting ethics or 
will they be found wanting? 

The overwhelming consensus of opinion ap- 
pears to be that the Negro garment workers 
will stick to their union guns. 


Reach Down, Sweet Grass 


(For H. K. P.) 


By Estuer Poper 


EACH down, 
Oh long grass fingers, 
Touch her hair 
And stroke—but softly—her tired eyes! 
Make soft 
The pillow there 
Beneath her weary head, 
And maybe, then, 
She will not care 
That she is dead! 


And when 
The wild things cry 
Their mating songs, 


And pregnant Time makes ready to bring forth 


Her issue, 

Gentle grass 

Caress her still, 

And loose the earth a bit 
So she may hear 


The birthing sounds 
Of lovely Spring 
This year. 


Then Beauty 

Such as you have never known 
Before, dear grass, 

Will come to you, I swear, 
For being kind to her 

Where, quietly, 

Alone, yet not alone, 

She rests— 

In silence—there! 


Sweet grass 

Reach down 

And let her know— 
When it is time, this year— 
That Spring 
Is here— 
Because 

She loved it so! 
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The TVA and the Race Problem 


By Cranston CLAYTON 


s the 40,000 square miles of the Tennessee 

Valley lying in parts of seven different states 
are some two million people divided between 
white and colored according to the ratio roughly 
of three to one. Negroes are relatively thick in 
northern Alabama and west Tennessee but are 
correspondingly scarce in the mountains of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and 


ing to the TVA Personnel Division, divided be- 
tween the races according to their proportionate 
population in the territory from which the labor 
is being drawn. The wage scale of 45c for un- 
skilled and $1.00 for skilled labor is, according 
to the same authority, being applied to all re- 
gardless of color. Likewise in the Norris project, 

twenty miles northwest of 


east Tennessee. 


Knoxville, among the total 


The various maladjust- 
ments that have existed in 
the relationship between these 
two groups since the begin- 
ning of the nation has no 
doubt been the greatest single 
factor in causing this region, 


A white Southerner herein 
accuses the Federal Govern- 
ment of almost criminal neg- 


lect of the Negro in the plans 
of the Tennessee Valley Ad- 


number of workers now on 
the payroll some 7 per cent 
are Negroes which is about 
their proportion of the pop- 
ulation in the twelve counties 
surrounding Norris. 
However, this equitable 


with all its wealth of coal, 
phosphates and other miner- 
als, with its diversified and 
abundant plant life, with its 


ministration. 


—The Editor. 


representation of Negro la- 
borers at Norris is a story in 
itself. When the civil service 
examinations were first given 


climatic advantages, and with 
its streams and rivers ready 
to generate an estimated 3,000,000 horse power 
of energy, to be even at this late day one of the 
most backward sections, educationally and in- 
dustriously, of any in the nation. Now the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority comes into this region 
not merely to build a series of dams and trans- 
mission lines, but to “provide for the agricul- 
tural and industrial development of said valley” 
and to foster “an orderly and physical, econom- 
ic and social development of such areas.” How 
does the TVA with such broad and profound 
responsibilities propose to deal with the prob- 
lem of race relations? 

As a relief measure or job providing agency, 
which it really does not purport to be, the TVA 
has dealt with the Negro more justly than pos- 
sibly any other one of the New Deal Acts. Cer- 
tainly more than the NRA for example, which 
in most cases in the South has either not been 
applied at all to Negroes or else has simply been 
the occasion to throw them completely out of 
work, TVA authorities claim, and I have no 
facts with which to dispute such claims, that 
they are employing Negroes according to their 
proportion of the total population and in all 
cases are paying them the same wages that 
whites receive for doing the same work. In the 
building of the Joe Wheeler Dam, for example, 
that more than a mile-long structure being 
erected fifteen and a half miles above Muscle 
Shoals, the 523 men now employed are, accord- 


by the TVA in the twelve 
counties round about Norris, 
only 1.9 per cent of those who qualified for jobs 
were Negroes. In these same twelve counties Ne- 
groes comprise exactly 7.1 per cent of the total 
population. Thus it looked as though colored 
labor was to suffer. TVA authorities insisted that 
they were helpless to rectify matters since they 
were compelled to choose their employees from 
among the people who had qualified by examin- 
ation. Negro leaders claimed, however, that the 
reason so small a proportion of their population 
had qualified was that they had either not even 
been told of the examinations or else had been 
given to understand by the native whites that 
there was no need for them to apply since the 
whole project was for the advantage of the 
white man. There were some facts which lent 
credibility to this charge. For example, TVA 
authorities did not, and still do not, plan to use 
any Negro labor on the building of the Norris 
Dam itself. They claim that building separate 
dormitories and accommodations for the few Ne- 
gro laborers representing the small Negro pop- 
ulation around Norris would be so expensive as 
to materially advance the price of the electric 
power to be sold by the TVA and would thereby 
prevent the providing of a true “yardstick” to 
be used on public utilities throughout the na- 
tion. Another such fact is that on or about 
December 1, 1933, a committee of Negro citizens 
making investigations in the interest of their 
race claimed to have discovered that only two 
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Negroes were employed by the TVA in the 
whole section of twelve counties around Norris. 
Thus it did seem that there had been no use 
for the few Negroes who had registered to have 
gone to that trouble. 

However, TVA leaders, on having this in- 
justice pointed out to them, set about rectifying 
matters insofar as the limits of the number ol 
qualified Negroes would permit. The event, 
though, which made possible an equitable divi- 
sion of labor between the races was the allotting 
on December 5, 1933, of $3,343,402 by the Civil 
Works Administration to be spent by the TVA. 
With this money the TVA could hire laborers 
from the relief rolls of various counties without 
their being qualified by examination and could 
pay them regular TVA wages. This was a god- 
send to Negroes. This CWA money, to be sure, 
may be discontinued, but Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, 
Head of the Personnel Division of the TVA, 
authorizes the author of this article to say that 
“if and when TVA-CWA funds are no longer 
available arrangements are being made to em- 
ploy Negroes in the task of clearing the reservoir 
space to be flooded by the Norris Dam in num- 
bers great enough to insure a proportion com- 
mensurate with their part of the population.” 
This work, according to Dr. Reeves, will last 
for some two years. 

In the long-range program of social planning 
Negroes are not definitely promised to fare so 
well. 

To be sure, certain general aims of the Valley 
Development will, if realized, prove advantage- 
ous to them along with the rest of the population. 
They will be able to buy cheaper fertilizer and 
electrical power. Their farms, too, may suffer 
less from soil erosion after a program of re- 
forestration has been put through. 

But if Norris is prophetic of the total training 
program of the Development then Negroes have 
little cause to be thankful to their Uncle Sam. 
At Norris will be established a working experi- 
ment in coordination between industry and agri- 
culture, the ideal which the TVA envisions for 
the whole Tennessee Valley. The natives of 
this cooperative community will receive extensive 
training in the arts, trades, and skills essential to 
such a mode of living. That they may become 
expert in agriculture, for instance, they will be 
provided a farm-garden for demonstration, a 
model poultry plant, and a dairy farm with 
pasteurizing plant connected. Men will also be 
taught skill in woodwork and in metal work. 
The women will receive courses in home plan- 
ning and management. All homes will be elec- 
trified for providing lights and heat. Roads will 
be kept free from sign-boards, hot-dog stands, 
and road-side clutter. From all this the Negro, 
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as desperately as he needs training, is to 
absolutely excluded. He can not even live «n 
the outskirts of the town in his customary hov. |. 

This is a bitter blow to Negro leadershi», 
Southern states, as niggardly as they may b>, 
do at least provide some sort of educational f :- 
cilities for the blacks. And southern towns will 
at least allow their out-caste population to live 
in dirt and shacks down by the creek or the rail- 
road track. But the government does worse. it 
absolutely excludes them. 

This blow is all the more disheartening be- 
cause it is delivered by the United States gov- 
ermnent. The Negro looks to the government 
as his best if not his only friend. This is due 
partly to the method by which he was emanci- 
pated. It is due also to the fact that Federal 
Courts have been about the only agency by 
which Negroes felt they could protect themselves 
as American citizens. Negro leaders had hopes 
that in this government venture into the South 
their rights might be championed. Their hopes 
burned all the brighter because the government 
seemed to have a relatively free hand to do as 
it pleased. Norris is built on government prop- 
erty. The project is nationally supported and 
therefore ought to be somewhat independent of 
local prejudices. And last of all, since the Ten- 
nessee Valley was receiving gratis such a splendid 
present from the nation, the whites, it is be- 
lieved, would have more or less willingly made 
considerable concessions to whatever ideals the 
government had wanted to put into effect. 

Promises, nebulous and indefinite, are being 
made Negro groups that other cooperative com 
munities are to be established in which their 
rights will be taken care of. It is hoped, not 
without some assurance, that such a communit, 
may be established near Huntsville, Alabama, 
in connection with the state supported Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College for Negroes. This 
would be all the more practicable since one 
service of such a community is to provide a 
field for student labor for cooperative colleges 
which proceed according to a work-study pro- 
gram. 

It is possibly wise for the government to take 
a lesson from its mistakes in Reconstruction 
Days when, for the good of all concerned, it 
forced the matter of Negro rights too rapidly. 
However, we have come a long way since 1865. 
Since that far away time it has begun to dawn 
even on the Southern white man that, educa- 
tionally, economically, industrially, and moral- 
ly, Booker T. Washington was right when he 
said that “the only way to hold the Negro down 
in the ditch is to stay down in the ditch with 
him.” If the govermnent is to help any of us, 
it will have to help all of us. 
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Fantasy in Bronze 


LL our lives, we unhappy mortals must bar- 

gain with Love. The desire for Love whips 
us on without mercy and we are spent and 
weary with our seeking after it. We possess 
Love and it satiates us, we are denied Love and 
it crucifies us, we cheat Love and it destroys us, 
we repress Love and it sends us out among our 
fellow creatures, carrying a 


By Saran WALMSLEY ELpRIDGE 


misty with young dreams, my hands reached 
out to catch loveliness, and I was lonely and 
upset because no man found me desirable. But 
the torch of Retna warmed me in its reflected 
light and I came as near to the thing they call 
happiness as I expect to come. 

This is not my story, so I must not write 
about myself. It is only that, 
should this all sound strange 


strange mark upon us which 
all may see as they pass by; 
but this is the chronicle of 
two rare people who were A 
poles apart, and they chose 
rather to keep Love inviolate 
and it drove them mad and 
defeated them. But, perhaps 
I am wrong; perhaps, it is 
I who am mad and they who 
were sane; for they would 
make no bargain here with 


difficult theme 
handled with skill and 
power by a newcomer 


to OpporTUNITY. 


—The Editor 


or unrestrained, you will 
know it was recorded by the 
kind of woman I have told 
you I am, and you will un- 
derstand. 

Nothing was ever ordinary 
or commonplace with Retna. 
She was always either in the 
depths of tragic despair over 
a half-imagined slight or rid- 
ing the crest of some wild 
emotional wave. Her nymph- 


Love, but took it captive toa [L 
far world and I am left deso- 
late and alone, for I loved them both. 

I knew the woman first; I roomed with her 
in college. She was just a young slim girl, 
but already so startlingly woman that when she 
came into a room, it was as if a naked woman 
bearing a flaming torch had entered. Men saw 
her light and flocked about her. Love and 
wealth were obviously proffered as she walked. 
Women rarely understood Retna. They saw her 
coppery hair, the white, white skin that some- 
times accompanies bright red hair, her great 
dark greenish blue eyes set wide apart. These 
they understood and expressed their admiration 
or dislike according to their taste ; but the torch, 
being something that they didn’t carry them- 
selves, puzzled and antagonized them. Retna 
was a little girl with a strange and wonderful 
toy that they didn’t have and its possession was 
a mystery; so, they sometimes whispered in 
little groups as small girls do about such things 
and their eyes followed her secretly and envi- 
ously. 

I understood Retna. I carried no torch. Men 
never saw me. They were passing me without 
noticing that I was there in college days and 
they are still passing me by and I am thirty. 
So, now, I cut my hair short and plaster it back 
like a man and wear tweed suits and low heeled 
shoes and I stride about and people call me a 
sensible woman. But, back in those college days, 
I hadn’t learned to stride, my eyes were still 


like feet could never tread 
the safe and sane middle path. I explained it to 
myself as her artistic temperament, for Retna 
was a promising artist. The corridor walls were 
strewn with her posters and our rooms were 
littered with her sketches. She was an orphan 
and so was I. She had an allowance that seemed 
sufficient. I was living on the balance of my 
father’s insurance and had little to spend. 

Retna might have made a good marriage in 
college, but graduation day found her free as 
air while dozens of our classmates, less attrac- 
tive, and lacking many of the beautiful charac- 
ter traits that shone so in Retna’s face, were 
wearing engagement rings. Parting from Retna 
left me bruised and desolate for a long time. 
It was saying goodbye to laughter and light- 
ness and the only human being I loved. She 
went to New York and, of course, went on with 
her art. 

My money was gone, so I shopped around 
for a job and got one on a newspaper in a 
town nearby. I worked hard, put in long hours 
writing and studying. There was nothing else 
for me to do anyhow, so I am not bragging. 
My work improved so much, that after two 
years, I got an opening on a paper in New 
York, but when my chance came, Retna was 
already in Paris, so I was no nearer to her than 
before. I had learned to stride, to sit alone in 
restaurants and theatres, so things were not so 
bad for me. 
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It was that Fall that I met Peter. Of course 
I had heard a lot about him already. Fate has 
things timed and plotted for us. The Music 
Critic was ill and they sent me over to review 
several of Peter’s concerts. I tried to do my 
best with the assignment and I was deeply 
touched by Peter’s gratitude for what I had said 
about his work. Peter deserved so much more 
than I could say in my column. He was fine 
and courageous, he had endured so gallantly 
and had overcome such terrific obstacles. I 
respected Peter as a man and as an_ artist. 
Peter Sair was a Negro, you know. 

Everyone remembers what Peter looked like, 
his picture was in all the papers; but I think 
of him only as something quite rare and preci- 
ous in a bronze urn. There are human beings 
who can love precious things for the beauty of 
them. People who listened to Peter’s rich voice 
in concert or saw his “Othello,” recognized a 
strikingly tall person with light coppery skin 
and eyes that were wells of fire and tragedy. 
Some of them, no doubt, shrugged and whis- 
pered, “He’s really quite handsome, now, isn’t 
he, for a nigger. Why I had no idea—” 

I ran into Peter perhaps a dozen times after 
that. He was making that last desperate strug- 
gle, you remember, for recognition on the stage. 

I was three years in New York before I got 
a chance to see Retna. Of course I had her 
letters. They were like her. Wet with tears or 
gay with abandon, they reflected her moods 
and inspirations. One day in May my paper 
needed some particular stories in Paris that re- 
quired a woman’s handling and I was picked 
for the errand, probably, because I look so prac- 
tical and resourceful. May, Paris, Retna; it was 
lovely. 

I had two glorious days with Retna. She was 
having wonderful success. I thought her work 
splendid and so did everyone. She seemed tq 
be the center of quite a group of young artists 
and scribblers. They came and went at all hours, 
drank her tea, smoked her cigarettes, talked 
endlessly, and were all very gay and laughing. 
Retna arranged a very special tea for me on 
the afternoon before I came home. 

I have already said that Fate has all things 
timed and plotted. I knew that Peter’s “Othello” 
would be brought to Paris after its London run. 
I had read of it in a trade paper at home but 
hadn’t thought of it again. I was rushing about 
alone the day of the tea, attending to the busi- 
ness of my paper, for I had still a great deal to 
do, when I met Peter face to face, right there 
on the street. He was homesick for America 
and so frankly glad to see me that I took a few 
minutes to tell him the things he longed to hear, 
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what was going best on Broadway, the litest 
aspirant for its acclaim, news of the Opera, the 
theatre and the movies, all the things that ‘ad 
so scourged him and yet everlastingly called and 
beckoned. Then I thought suddenly that P>ter 
might like to meet Retna and the young ar ‘ists 
that clustered about her. Peter was young, ‘oo, 
and surely he would not be out of place in ny 
group of artists, so he came with me on that 
afternoon to Retna’s studio. 

The place was quite full when we arrived. 
It was a colorful assemblage and the air was 
full of the fragrance of tea and delightful 
sounds. Someone was playing the piano softly, 
delicate china cups tinkled against each other 
and everyone talked. In the midst of this, Peter 
and Retna met. There they stood together for 
just that moment and the place where they 
stood was all at once full of lightning. I felt the 
shock of it and I saw for the first time that 
Peter also carried a torch, or perhaps, it was 
that the torch of Peter had never been lighted 
until now. Now it flamed and he stood out like 
a dark giant and all the other men in the room 
looked suddenly small and pale. It frightened 
me. I saw them stand together just that fleeting 
moment and I cried out to Omnipotence, “God, 
God, don’t let anything happen to these two 
wonderful people!” The words sounded so 
loudly in my ears that I was afraid that I had 
actually spoken. 

I was shaken. I wanted to take Peter away. 
None of those chattering people could see that 
he was in danger and Retna was in danger, but 
I could see. I tried to listen to someone who 
was explaining excitedly about Retna’s new 
Galahad. It was closely covered. No one must 
see it until it was finished. It was a new Gala- 
had, something quite different. I was thankful 
that we could stay only a short time. Peter had 
to get back to the theatre and I to my type- 
writer and packing. Frantically upset, I offered 
my hand to Peter in goodbye and I saw he was 
no longer the man I had known but someone 
full of witchery and enchantment. I cried to 
him, “Don’t look back, don’t ever look back, 
Peter, to the place from which we have come!” 
But of course, all that Peter heard was “Good- 
bye, Peter, lots of luck!” It was as if I had of- 
fered these two a chalice to drink filled with a 
death potion. I never saw Peter alive again. 

In the morning I kissed Retna goodbye and 
I pleaded, “Don’t hurt Peter, Retna, darling. 
He has been crucified in every other way.” But 
Retna could only hear, “Keep your chin up, 
Ragamuffin.” And she answered with a little 
sob, “I'll miss you so, Matilda. Be good to 
yourself.” And all the way over on the boat I 
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couli! see them in the waves, splendid Peter 
and beautiful, unafraid Retna. 

Her letters followed quite frequently after I 
got back but they were all from Rome and that 
uzzied me. They were quiet letters, a little 
different from any I had ever had from her. 
They spoke of the city and the weather and trips 
to the sea but said nothing of her work or the 
new Galahad that had been the center of such 
excited discussion that day. She didn’t say why 
she was in Rome except that she was studying 
and though I searched anxiously every line for 
some reference to Peter Sair, his name was 
never mentioned and my fears for them gradu- 
ally calmed. 

September came and with it came Peter’s 
“Othello” to Broadway. This was the crown 
he had fought for, his “Othello” in his own 
country and on the street of streets. I said | 
had never seen Peter alive after bidding him 
goodbye in Paris in May: I meant I did not 
see him alive as Peter Sair. I did see his “Othel- 
lo.” I was unable to get my vacation until Sep- 
tember. I arranged for a little cabin on Blue 
Goose Lake for the last half of September. 
“Othello” had already been running two weeks. 
My train didn’t leave until evening and I had 
the whole of Saturday afternoon to squander 
so I sent my bags down to the depot and raced 
over to the matinee. It was superb, but it caught 
me by the throat. He spoke the words of the 
Bard but he said things that Shakespeare never 
wrote and as the play unfolded, small scraps 
of his dialogue, words of Shakespeare, so preg- 
nant with a meaning that only I, perhaps, in 
all that crowd could hear, stayed with me and 
whispered out of the dark as I lay in my berth 
on the train. 

“Not I, I must be found; 
My parts, my title, and my perfect soul 
Shall manifest me rightly.” 


“I am not valiant neither,” 


“The tyrant custom, most grave senators, 
Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down ;” 


and I answered the darkness, “Yes, I know. I 
know life’s flinty side too,—‘The tyrant cus- 
tom.” 

My little cabin was cozy for it had a fire- 
place, so I made a fire to take off the chill every 
evening and the place was full of the incense 
of burning pine. I held the lake almost in soli- 
tary possession for the summer people had all 
gone back to town but I was neither afraid 
nor lonely. I was at home in solitude. The mail 
came up every evening and I lay back on the 
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cushioned couch and read my letters and the 
newspapers, sometimes falling asleep in the 
warmth of my friendly little fire. I had received 
no letter from Retna for over a month and I 
was uneasy about her. On the second Wednes- 
day I carried up the papers as usual. It was 
raining so I didn’t open them up on the \/u,. 
I was taking off my rain coat when my eyes fell 
on the headlines that blazed up at me from the 
couch where I had thrown down the papers. 
“Peter Sair Is Dead.” I was truly shocked. I 
carried the paper to the fire and knelt down 
beside the flame to read it again. Peter was 
dead. All his fine courage, his youth, his flame, 
snuffed oyt. He had fallen from the window 
of his room on the fourteenth floor of his hotel. 
It was an accident. The general conclusion was 
that he had been taken suddenly ill and had 
rushed to the hotel from the stage as he still 
wore his makeup and costume. The paper said, 
“Scarcely had the applause died away in the 
theatre, when the bruised and broken body of 
the actor was picked up in the street.” 

Peter was gone and now nothing could ever 
hurt him again. To go out at the top like that, 
at the very portals, carrying it all with him, 
well that had been something. It was a fright- 
ening thing to think of all that strength and 
courage suddenly quiet, that magnetic voice 
still forever. My fire had no answer for me. 

I woke up late the next morning and some- 
one was rapping on the door. It was Retna, 
a cold, wet, shivering Retna. “I had such a time 
finding you, darling,” was all she said. 

My heart wept at the paleness of her cheeks 
and cried to her, “It was you then, after all.” 
Poor Peter, crushed and broken, darling Retna, 
so white and quiet with great shadows trailing 
from her eyes. But our spoken words were all 
about commonplace things like hot tea and a 
fire and the rain. We were always queer about 
things. We never asked each other questions 
about the things that were really happening to 
us, only about the unreal things that impede 
one’s way, like tea and a fire. But in the after- 
noon I ventured, ‘““Wasn’t it tragic, about Peter 
Sair’s death?” She said, “Yes, wasn’t it.” And 
that was all we said. 

She was tired and I patted up the pillows 
on the couch so she could lie down and I put 
more pine logs on the fire and went down to 
the road to get the mail. When I came back, 
I saw that her eyes were closed and I was glad 
she was asleep. I saw that she had wrapped 
some red satin thing about her and one of her 
white hands escaped its folds and in sleep still 
tried to hold the red satin closer. I dropped to 
the floor and sat there on the rug watching the 
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firelight reflect in copper lights from her hair. 
I reached up and touched the red satin. It was 
the color of flame and was a beautiful piece of 
material, much too heavy and good for just a 
common wrap of any kind. I saw that it was 
lined too and the lining was pale gold. I held 
a corner of it between my fingers and looked 
at first one side and then at the other and then 
I recognized it,—Othello’s cape—I remembered 
how its golden lining had flashed when he said, 


“Behold I have a weapon ; 
A better never did itself sustain 
Upon a soldier’s thigh :” 
and how it had covered him like a scarlet pall 
when he said, 
“No way but this.” 


Could it have been possible that Peter had 
found his own tragic way out. Had there been 
“No way but this” for them? I sat there in the 
firelight groping, searching, piecing it all to- 
gether. 

When Retna woke up, she stretched her arms 
and stood up and said, “I had a wonderful 
sleep, Muggins,” and the cape fell away but she 
gathered it up quickly and said, “The clasp is 
broken. I must have it fixed,’ and she showed 
me the clasp. It was warm with the sweet 
warmth of Retna’s white throat and we both 
held it in our hands and said what a nice clasp 
it was: “Solid gold,” Retna said. “And hand 
made, copied from a real antique of the time, 
you know.” 

“O! From an antique of what time, Retna.” 
I said. 

Her candid eyes looked into mine and she 
said, “It was Peter’s cape. He gave it to me one 
time because I was cold.” She walked toward 
the bedroom and put the cape away. 

A million demons prodded me and hot whis- 
pers came from the fire. 


“Took once a pliant hour.” 
“I will deny thee nothing.” 


“How I did thrive in this fair lady’s love, 
And she in mine.” 


“And often did beguile her of her tears.” 
“This only is the witchcraft I have us’d!” 


And when Retna came back, I pushed back 
the hair from my hot face and said with a dry 
throat, “How nice that you saw Peter again.” 

She said, “Yes, wasn’t it,” and added almost 
apologetically, “I’ve been in New York two 
weeks. I brought my Galahad over here to 
work on it. I’ve rigged up a studio in a little 
cottage on the Beach.” 
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I said to the demons, “Liar, liar, she follcwed 
him here and it was a horrible thing to lo,” 
but I said to Retna, “O how wonderful, I was 
afraid poor Galahad had been forgotten. You 
didn’t say anything about him all this ime 
you’ve been in Rome.” 

Retna laughed a queer little crooked-mouth 
laugh. “Was I in Rome, Muggins? I’ve often 
wondered.” 

I had no answer. I looked at her quickly. She 
was putting a pine log on the fire and it sput- 
tered and the sparks came flying out at her but 
she didn’t mind. 

I was sick with contrition. All my evil sus- 
picions and all the time she had actually been 
in exile in Rome, running away from Peter with 
her little winged white feet. Peter, could Peter 
have run away, Peter with feet so lately shackled. 
Had it been for them both as Peter had s 
tragically cried, 


“O! now for ever 

Farewell the tranquil mind ; farewell content! 
Farewell the plumed troop and the big wars 
That make ambition virtue ! 

O farewell.” 


She came and sat down beside me on the 
couch and I waited. 

“How is the fishing,” she said, “Is the lake 
deep?” 

“QO, it’s fine, the fishing, I mean, and I have a 
little boat,”’ I answered. 

“When Peter came to see my Galahad last 
week, he came in a boat and I don’t see how 
he found the place. It’s terribly hard to find 
even by the road.” 

Talking of Peter in a boat—last week—it 
frightened me. Peter was dead, cold, buried. 
Hard to find her? Why she was a jungle drum 
throbbing in Peter’s wilderness. It had not been 
hard for him to find her. 

“He sang for me before he left. He had a 
wonderful voice.” 

“Yes, hadn’t he,” I said sitting very still. 

“I wanted to make ‘Othello’ in Bronze. He 
was very gracious about it but he had been able 
to come only the one time.” Then she sat very 
still too. | 
_ “But how is Galahad coming,” I said search- 
ing for straws to keep the news coming. 

“T’ve finished it,” she half whispered. 

“How splendid! I'll go to see it before I un- 
pack my bag when we get back to New York, 
darling, I said enthusiastically. 

“Is that a promise, Muggins?” she said and 
there were tears in her eyes. 

“Cross my heart, did you get a chance to 
see Peter’s ‘Othello’ ?” I hazarded. 
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“Yes, once,” she murmured. “The last night 
he played. The night of the accident. He sent 
me a box.” 

It was diabolical to torture her further. Then, 
on that last night, she had sat there, just above 


him in the box and he had said, 


“It gives me wonder 
Great as my content 
To see you here before me. 


O my soul’s joy! 

If after every tempest came such calms, 

May the winds blow till they have wakened 
death !” 


And they had done just that, ““wakened death !” 

Retna said suddenly, “Do you believe in a 
life after death, Muggins?” 

“O yes! I feel certain of it,” I answered 
quickly. 

“So do I,” she said. 

We ate a little dinner and soon afterwards she 
went to bed and because her remark about death 
had troubled me, I left the lamp burning low ; 
but after a while she stirred in her sleep and said 
without opening her eyes, “Muggins, put out 
the light.” So I put it out. He had said, “Put 
out the light, and then put out the light!” I 
lay beside her holding her hand and finally I 
slept. 

The chattering of the birds wakened me be- 
fore it was really bright and I wasn’t surprised 
that Retna was no longer beside me. I think I 
knew it the night before. I hurried down to the 
beach and the boat was gone. I ran to the store 
and roused the man there and after a while they 
found the little empty boat floating gently over 
deep water. It was afternoon before they 
brought her up and I helped to wipe the mud 
stains from her lovely white face and I brushed 
the weeds from the coppery hair and after a 
long wait they let me take my sweet sad burden 
away with me. Back in New York, people who 
do these compassionate things for us, dressed 
her and laid her in a white velvet box but first 
I wrapped the scarlet satin cape with the clasp 
of pure gold about her. The clasp was broken. 
Perhaps his hands had broken it so that she 
might escape if she chose. They carried her to 
my church and laid her down before its altar 
and a kind priest in black and silver embroid- 
ered vestments sprinkled her with holy water 
and swung a censor on a silver chain and a 
cloud of sweet smelling incense rose about her 
and in the flood of candlelight I knelt down 
anc it was heaven. Peter had said, 


“But once put out thy light, 
"hou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature, 
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I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relume.” 


Then I found her little cottage on the beach. 
There was the path Peter had walked. Here 
was the very room where they had spent that 
one brief hour together. I remembered “Othel- 
lo’s” words, 


“I have but an hour of love to spend with 
thee.” 


One brief hour had been their entire life 
together. He had stood here where the light was 
good and it played on the flaming cape about 
him and she had sat over there with great lumps 
of clay around her, searching every line of him, 
reading his nakedness, moulding it into the clay, 
he crying, 

“Let me see your eyes 
Look in my face.” 


and she had looked and he knew then just how 
they stood. If they talked, their words had been 
about tea and fires and the cluttery unreal 
things. Perhaps they drank tea or had a cigar- 
ette, sacrament to them, and then he had to 
hurry away to the theatre and all the unreal 
things. First he sang a song to her and then she 
walked down to the boat with him and because 
it was cold in the wind he had wrapped his cape 
of flame about her. It warmed her and flowed 
about her and set her apart, for there was no 
other cape quite like it. Ages afterwards she 
had sat in the box just above him and heard all 
the things he said to her there in the seclusion 
of the throng and all the barriers between them 
were suddenly broken and drifted away and an 
exquisite pain hung in their hearts. And when 
he looked, he saw her beautiful and priceless 
gift to him in her eyes and because he would 
not have it bruised or snatched away from him, 
he had found that swift way to take it with him. 
Peter, with feet so lately shackled! 

When sufficient courage had flowed into my 
veins, I dared to lift the cloths from that clay 
record of their brief hour. It seemed almost an 
unholy thing to do, but they would want me 
to know, so I looked long and reverently. It was 
Peter, Peter in his scarlet cape, with the clasp 
of pure gold, but it was also something else, 
something that I had not been privileged to see 
in Peter; it was Galahad—Galahad. 

I sat in the fading light and all the unreal 
things in the world dissolved away and as I 
groped about in a new and blinding light I saw 
them both walking on an endless shore, the 
flaming satin cape trailing from her shoulders 
because its clasp was broken; but it needed no 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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They Shall Not Die’ 


A Review By ELMER ANDERSON CARTER 


beatae the ultimate fate of Haywood Pat- 

terson and his eight companions now fac- 
ing death in the electric chair will be, no one 
knows. But one thing is certain: the trial of 
Patterson at Decatur, Alabama, has provided 
the current theatrical season with one of the 
most vivid presentations that has come to the 
New York stage in a long, long time. For with 
consummate skill John Wexley, a gifted young 
playwright, has taken the uninspiring court rec- 
ord of the Scottsboro trial and out of it has 
wrought an overpowering drama. 

The story of the Scottsboro case needs no re- 
telling. Nine colored boys hoboing encountered 
a ground of young white hoboes on a freight 
train in Alabama. A fight ensued in which the 
white hoboes were worsted and forced to leave 
the train. On the same freight train were two 
white girls hoboing in male attire. A few miles 
beyond the place where the fight occurred, the 
train was halted, the colored boys arrested and 
charged with criminal assault on these two white 


*They Shall Not Die—a drama in three acts—by 
John Wexley, presented by The Theatre Guild at Royale 
Theatre, New York City. 


Scene in the Fail at Cookesville from “They Shall Not Die” 


girls. There was a hasty trial, dominated by the 
presence of a blood-thirsty mob. And as might 
have been expected the nine colored boys were 
found guilty and sentenced to die. 

Through the efforts of the I. L. D. the verdict 
was set aside by the U. S. Supreme Court and 
a new trial ordered. It is this trial, the first de- 
fendant of which was Haywood Patterson, that 
forms the basis of Wexley’s play. Except for the 
opening act and a subordinate love theme, 
which serves to reveal the sordid, tawdry, un- 
moral background of the poor white mill work- 
ers of the South and to establish the motive for 
the reversal of the testimony of one of the ori- 
ginal accusers (Lucy Wells in the play), the play 
follows closely the actual court proceedings. 

In the first scene of the first act Wexley defi- 
nitely depicts the Scottsboro boys as the victims 
of a “frame-up” on the part of the authorities. 
It is this scene which has caused eminent critics 
to protest what to them seems an unwarranted 
and unproved premise. Those however who are 
familiar with judicial processes in the South 
are loathe to deny its validity. 

From the opening curtain until the weary 
voiced Claude 
Rains in the final 
speech of the play, 
eloquently ex- 
claims: “These 
boys — they shall 
not die,” the ten- 
sion produced by 
the relentless reve- 
lation of calculat- 
ed brutality and 
blood lust mounts 
until it becomes 
almost unbearable. 

There is brown 
skinned Heywood 
Parsons admirably 
played by Al 
Stokes, the prison- 
er; there is the lit- 
tle court room 
with its crowd of 
unkempt nigger- 
hating whites eag- 
er to substitute the 
barbaric  ven- 
geance of the mob, 
for the slower ven- 
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geance of legal lynching; there stand the grim 
yisaged National Guardsmen, plainly hostile to 
the accused. 

Into this dramatic setting stride Virginia Ross, 
in the person of Linda Watkins, and Lucy Wells 
in the person of Ruth Gordon, the one swift 
and venomous as a serpent launching the death 
stroke; the other remorseful but determined to 
right a horrible wrong. But as in the actual 
trial the whole scene is dominated by the counsel 
for the defense. As the New York lawyer Claude 
Rains gives one of the most outstanding perfor- 
mances of the year. 

As a matter of fact, the Guild has assembled 
an exceptional cast, every member of which has 
caught the spirit of the tremendous tragedy of 
Scottsboro. Phillip Moeller who directed the 
production has here added to his laurels as has 
Lee Simonson who designed the settings. And 
this reviewer ventures to say that if this cast can 
present the play across the country, the nine 
accused colored boys “will not die.” For it is a 
play which possesses those elements that sear 
the conscience and stir the soul. 

As the reviewer was leaving the theatre an 
intelligent young colored attendant asked him, 
“I wonder why more colored people do not 
come to see this show? It’s good; don’t you 
think so?” The reviewer was a little non-plussed. 
He countered, “Aren’t the colored people com- 
ing to see it?” 
“No, not very 
many,” was the 
answer. The re- 
viewer was sur- 
prised. He still 
iss He remem- 
bers the great 
crowds that 
thronged Har- 
lem’s streets at 
the announce- 
ment of the 
verdict in the 
trial of Hay- 
wood Patterson. 
And here was 
the actual trial 
—re produced 
on the stage but 
Harlem doesn’t 
go to see it. 
The probabili- 
ties are that not 
as many white 
people will go 
to see “They 


The Court-room in “They Shall Not Die” 
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Shall Not Die” as have seen “Green Pastures.” 

“Green Pastures” is compounded of fantasy 
and the religious beliefs of childhood. Its appeal 
lies not alone in the fact that its interpreters are 
Negroes, but in the evocation of long forgotten 
conceptions of the Deity and the Bible once uni- 
versally held by both black and white. That 
Negroes should appear as the exponents of these 
naive ideas of creation does no violence to ac- 
cepted theories of Negro intelligence; at the 
same time there is a wistful recollection of sim- 
ple faith in a world that has long since passed. 

“They Shall Not Die” is compounded of facts, 
hard facts, of life and of death. It is realism, 
stark and unadorned. It deals with the present 
and with the tremendous problem of race. It 
is not pleasant, or amusing—no more so than 
the condition of thousands of blacks who to- 
morrow may be the principals in another Scotts- 
boro. 

According to some reviewers, “They Shall Not 
Die” is not proving as popular as some other 
plays on Broadway. It is extremely unfortun- 
ate if this is so. But it is almost an aphorism that 
the general public goes to the theatre to be en- 
tertained and not to be prodded into thinking. 

At least it should be seen by every one who 
professes an interest in the solution of the most 
important problem which this Democracy is 
called upon to solve. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


AVID LAWRENCE, the eminent com- 
mentator on national issues, makes this 
observation : 

“The labor unions in a political year are 
driving to get every advantage they can. 
This is the heyday of their power.” 

Far from revolutionary, the attack of the 
labor movement has mowed down opposition in 
high places of government and in strongholds 
of private industry. Not represented fully on 
NRA boards and to no extent on code authori- 
ties, the protest made by labor is becoming in- 
creasingly articulate and vocal. Indeed it is 
doubtful if the settlement of any national labor 
question is attempted until labor’s views are 
made known. If they are not volunteered, pro- 
ceedings wait while mediators stop, look and 
listen to see that the way is clear of labor en- 
tanglements. 


So powerful has this sentiment become that 
it bids fair to developing into a major political 
issue. There are signs of this already in the legis- 
lation which Senator Wagner has introduced. 
The following is an illustration of the sweeping 
proposals contained in his Bill : 


“It shall be an unfair labor practice for 
an employer, or anyone acting in his in- 
terest, directly or indirectly to attempt by 
interference, influence, restraint, favor, co- 
ercion, or lockout, or by any other means, 
to impair the rights of employes guaranteed 
under section four (collective bargaining) , 
or to refuse to recognize and deal with rep- 
resentatives of his employes, or to fail to 
exert every reasonable effort to make and 
maintain agreements with such representa- 
tives concerning wages, hours, and other 
conditions of employment.” 


In the main the Wagner proposals parallel the 
basic objectives of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act; and should, therefore, not deserve 
the charges of predatory privilege ascribed to the 
Bill by employers. The chief difference between 
these two measures is that the Bill now pending 
gives to employes equal advantages with em- 


Labor Marches On 


By T. 


ployers; for instance, in the case of the NRA, 
only employers sit on the various code authori- 
ties whereas in the Wagner Bill provision is 
made for a board representative of employers, 
employes and the public to which board are 
delegated broad powers of interpretation and 
enforcement. 

It is this advantage that gives Negroes occa- 
sion for concern. Looking back over the years 
the labor movement has been weak in its defense 
of the rights of Negro working men. It has at 
times been hostile. It not only refuses member- 
ship to Negroes but in refusing them automat- 
ically withholds employment from them. Ne- 
groes who are members are frequently denied 
the opportunity to work on closed shop jobs 
because their fellow white unionists—sometimes 
members of the same local with Negroes—are 
too prejudiced to work with them. 


Under the NRA these discriminatory prac- 
tices have not ceased. In some respects they have 
become more burdensome. It is not to be won- 
dered at, then, that Negro workers should feel 
concerned for their future over the impending 
Bill which grants more advantage to labor than 
does the National Industrial Recovery Act. 


Of the men and women normally engaged in 
making a living in the United States, about one 
in every eight is a Negro. Of the number of 
trade unionists in the country, not one in fifty 
is a Negro. If the labor representatives on the 
board set up in the Wagner Bill should come 
from the A. F. of L. they might come from one 
of the Federation’s nationals which permit no 
Negroes to join its ranks. If they come from the 
four Brotherhoods of Railway Employees it is a 
certainty that Negroes will not be represented 
since this group bans Negroes from membership 
without a single exception. In any event the 
most optimistic conjecture will allow for no ag- 
gressive steps on behalf of Negro workers by the 
major labor organizations. 


It is important that Negro workers should 
consider the possible effect upon their future 
employment of this continued growth of labor’s 
influence and power. Under the NRA labor has 
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been a silent partner with government along the 
enti:. recovery front. The Wagner Bill elevates 
labor to the dominant position of an active, 
operating co-partner with the employer and the 
public, each having equal rights and authority. 
If, as it has been pointed out above, the NRA 
under the guidance of the dominant personality 
of General Hugh S. Johnson, has permitted 
labor unions to continue their restrictions against 
Negroes, what might not be expected when or- 
ganized labor is given greater prestige and 
control ? 

But complaining such as this is neither states- 
manlike nor self-respecting. There are more ef- 
fective approaches to the problem within the 
control of the Negro group, and these should be 
used. Appeals by professional groups and pro- 
testing conferences have not been effective. The 
Negro is not represented by others nor allowed 
to represent himself because he has been too in- 
articulate to justify being appointed to boards 
and to warrant adequate consideration of his 
just complaints. So far as the writer knows, 
there has not been during the past twenty years 
a national labor congress of Negro workers. 
Groups outside of the labor movement have 
frequently denounced at national conferences 
the discrimination practiced against Negro 
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workers by organized labor, but Negro workers 
themselves have not analyzed their own problem 
nor harnessed their strength in defense of their 
own welfare. 


Looking toward such an objective, the Na- 
tional Urban League has launched a program 
designed to promote, stimulate and perpetuate 
collective action among Negro workers for the 
purpose of effecting their full participation in 
the American labor movement, by presenting 
the problem of Negro labor to Federal bodies, 
securing the admission of Negro workers in 
all organized labor groups, working for a non- 
racial labor movement obtainable through 
the joint action of white and Negro labor, fight- 
ing against discriminatory wage and work 
policies and practices, and carrying on a con- 
tinuous program to gain appropriate recognition 
in all relationships. 


The first step in the organization of this in- 
terest and awareness is the promotion of work- 
ers’ study groups in all parts of the country. 
There will be an advisory committee on which 
authorities on industrial problems will serve and 
a large committee of leading men and women 
will give moral and financial sponsorship to the 
movement. 


By Joxnatuan HENvDERSON Brooks 


A ND we who tell the story then will say: 
“It was with us like the twelve pilgrims who 
Followed a genial, Sin-forgiving Jfew— 
We were provoked, in many a low-down way, 


To lift dark hands of ire 


And call down fire. 


But they who were our seers said: ‘Forgive ; 


It is impossible to hate and live.’ 
And, somehow, we forgave them and went on. 
Canaan before us—like a cloud by day, 


And as a fire at night—we journeyed on.” 


> 
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Joun R. Mott, Wortp Citizen. By Basil Matthews, 
New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1934. 
$3.00. 


LTHOUGH it can be embarrassing to the subject 
there is much to be said for the writing of a biog- 
raphy while the subject is still-alive. Detailed information 
can be obtained, views can be checked, emphases dis- 
tributed and a much completer account can be given 
than is possible if we wait, as we ordinarily do, for sev- 
eral years after the subject’s death. Besides, there is a 
special reason for publishing this biography at this time. 
The projects to which John R. Mott has given his life 
have, like so much of the Christian enterprise, reached 
that stage of adolescence where it may be asked, Quo 
vadis? and it is helpful to have their founder’s origina 
views and directions set out so clearly now when decisions 
must be taken. 

It was early in Mott's life, at the age of 18 to be 
exact, that he showed at his college (Fayette, Iowa) his 
interest in what was to be his life work—the improve- 
ment through Christianity of the position, spiritual and 
material, of human beings and in particular of under- 
privileged peoples. Through a long and rigid self dis- 
cipline and training (he was a most assiduous and 
methodical student) Mott early developed those traits 
of leadership that have made him the most potent force 
in the missionary enterprise, perhaps in the whole Chris- 
tian movement, today. His vehicle was the organized 
Christian forces and especially those dealing with youth. 
Starting with the Y.M.C.A. he soon became its inter- 
national general secretary. In 1888 he helped to form 
the Student Volunteer movement which brought the 
missionary call to so many college men and women. In 
1895 he organized the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration to unite student Christian Movements throughout 
the world. It is doubtful if any man has ever had so 
wide an influence among young men as Mott. This is 
not to be wondered at for Mott is essentially a young 
man’s man—tall, erect, well built, determined, trusting 
and trusted, sure of himself and of his cause, a “good 
sport” with an uncanny knowledge of the personalities, 
problems and possibilities of young men and to a less 
extent of young women. 

Next to his young men Mott's chief interest has been 
in subject and underprivileged peoples. Impressed by the 
potentialities of his missionary enterprise and with a 
native horse sense which has always enabled him to 
capitalize successes and learn from failures, Mott has 
given much of his life to the organization of Protestant 
Missionary work. He was chairman of the World Mis- 
sionary Conference at Edinburgh 1910, a conference 
which in importance outranks most of the historic coun- 
cils of the Christian church. The success of this con- 
ference was due largely to Mott’s knowledge of men and 
of business procedures. “Take time for preparation before 
all public work—expect large results—delegates occupy 
same seats—mix delegates of different societies and races 
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—use bell—see that women have their full part—. \ways 
begin on time and close on time.’ These are notes mac: 
for his personal private guidance at another conference. 
One of the results of the Edinburgh Conference ws thy 
formation of the International Missionary Council jp 
1920 of which Dr. Mott was appointed chairman, Ip 
1928 he presided at the Jerusalem Meeting of the Inter. 
national Missionary Council and helped to emphasize the 
industrial, agricultural, and educational aspects of mis. 
sionary work. At the time of this writing he is on his way 
to South Africa to advise those working for improved 
race relations and possibly to set up another of thos 
Christian Councils which he has been instrumental jn 
creating in other parts of the world. 


Race, color, nationality seem to have no significance 
for Mott. To him the American Negro, the Indian, the 
Mexican, the Chinese are all persons capable of infinite 
development through the Christian religion. It is esti- 
mated that in his life Mott has travelled, 1,700,000 
miles or the equivalent of 68 times round the world. 
He has visited every continent and indeed almost every 
country and in all he has worked for the brotherhood of 
man and the deeper happiness of mankind. He is indeed 
a world citizen. 

To Basil Matthews the writing of the biography has 
been a labour of love. Himself one of Dr. Mott’s young 
men, he has had many opportunities of knowing his 
subject, in council chamber, in committee room, in holi- 
day camp, and in those never-to-be-forgotten personal 
conferences that all Mott’s “young men” remember with 
such gratitude. Only the highly skilled journalist, the 
travelled scholar and the observant Christian could have 
compressed into 461 pages a delightfully readable ac- 
count of an extraordinarily full life. 

This is a book to be studied in our day and age when 
the world seems more full of trouble, hatred, doubt than 
ever before. In it we can see how helpful it is to have a 
single purpose in life, when that purpose deals with the 
betterment of mankind through the Christian religion, 
and in it we can perhaps learn in Mott’s own words 
“to turn stumbling blocks into stepping stones.” 


Cuartes T. Loram. 


RIVER GOD 
River Gop. By Evans Wall. Macauley. $2.50. 
N River God, Evans Wall shows the Mississippi river 
playing the part of redeemer and destroyer ; with 
equal carelessness it gives and it takes away. It is a 
magnificent theme. 

Madeland plantation was the product of the river's 
caprice created years before when the river changed its 
course. In good years the white owners waxed rich and 
the Negro peons ate and danced much. In flood years, 
masters and hands drowned like flies. Under a great 
oak was an ancient stone bearing the inscription 7 
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Remember The River God 


No one knew who had placed it there, it was as old as 
the land. Was it a warning, grim, omnipotent, or just a 
simple statement? 


Ruth Don as an infant had nearly drowned in the 
river. She never forgot it. As she grew older she watched 
the stream that coiled like a shining serpent about her 
house, fascinated but keeping a respectful distance from 
it. Sand, her playmate, was different. ‘Chile ob de rib- 
ber’, the Negroes called him because like the infant 
Moses he had been found upon it. Sand had lived on at 
the big house playing and learning his lessons with the 
girl. But unlike her he swam the mighty stream, fought 
with it, laughed at it. One morning, the children are 
discovered in a compromising situation and the boy is 
summarily sent away. 


Years pass, floods and good times come and go. Ruth 
Don frightened first by the river, then by her mother’s 
accusations, grows afraid of men, sex or violent emotion 
in any form. Her grandfather teaches her to love the 
land, to know the beauty of cultivated fields, the pride 
of management. 

Another flood comes taking a mighty toll of life. Ruth 
Don is left sole owner of a nearly ruined estate. She tries 
rebuilding. But crops fail and she is faced with either 
marriage or a mortgage. She deathly fears both. 

As the least of two evils she marries a wealthy, worth- 
less neighbor who accommodatingly drowns while drunk 
before the marriage is completely consummated. Her 
rejoicing is shortlived. One day to her horror, she notices 
that the shoreline is caving. A great oak, then a whole 
wood goes. Gradually the river creeps up. Having created 
Madeland, the river is now destroying it. Here there is 
excellent suspense, conflict of a mighty force with puny 
but resourceful man. Ruth Don writes to the engineer- 
ing department of the Government pleading for aid. 
Sand reenters the story (after too long an absence). Sand 
has grown up to be an engineer, one who conquers the 
river with science. Of course, he saves Madeland, rescues 
Ruth Don from not only her terror of the river but her 
fear of love. The scene in which he comes from the 
river to her bed is splendid. The ending is poetically 
justified if not altogether probable. 

Description of the river in all its moods brings it to 
life more than the human actors in the story; though 
excellent, it clogs the movement somewhat. After the 
abrupt departure of Sand, the story lags for want of 
definite conflict until the flood comes which kills the old 
man and destroys the heuse and crops. After the flood. it 
again lags until the reappearance of Sand. From the,. 
on, it grips you. 

There is one exquisite picture of sunlight after rain. 
There is a subtle, moving scene when the heroine fran- 
tically rescues from the torrent, a little green measuring 
worm which seems so eager for life. Early in the book, 
there is a dream that is too obviously phallic and 
Freudian. There are several sexual interludes among the 
plantation hands which will interest white readers more 
than Aframericans. 

The Negroes in the book are all of the field hand type 


and truly but not warmly drawn. One never really feels 
that they are alive. They are more like figures well but 
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not roundly painted on a backdrop. However, the author 
is scrupulously polite toward the darker folk. One gathers 
that he sincerely wishes not to appear supercilious or 
prejudiced but that he simply knows little of the Negro. 
If you have ever lived near a river, you will like River 
God. 

JANNATH 


AN AUTHOR PROTESTS! 


Editor of OpportuNIty 
1133 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: 


This is about a review of my book, Salah and His 
American, which appeared in the March issue of Oppor- 
TUNITY over the name Gwendolyn Bennett. I know that 
once a book is in print it should speak for itself, and 
that it avails the author nothing to take issue with what 
reviewers say about it. But this review strikes me as a 
special case; for in open indignation the reviewer not 
only distorts the meaning of the book, but discovers 
throughout it a slight upon colored people, which I did 
not feel or intend or imply or write in the next. 


What made the reviewer's ‘blood boil’ is evidently my 
insistence on Salah’s color. Salah was proud of his color 
and proud of his race. I insisted on them in order that 
readers miight know that Salah was not a Berber or an 
Arab, but a Negro; and this because, in spite of anthro- 
pology and sociology, I shall always feel that the speciai 
quality of Salah’s goodness and of what I have called 
his nobility was racial. 


But in the larger sense, Salah’s race was accidental 
to the story. The main treatise of the book is not, as the 
reviewer maintains, that black will always be black, but 
that the tyranny of our industrial society may be more 
destructive of human goodness than even slavery was. 
Moreover, this much was quite clear to the reviewer. She 
herself names the ‘certain slavery of automobile mechan- 
ics’, and yet she continually misconstrues not only what 
I tried to do but what I have done. 


I did not say or imply, as she accuses me of having 
done, that because Salah was black he was stubborn, 
that ‘since he is black he is of necessity poor at barter 
and lacking in business sense,’ that ‘he is black and some- 
how embarrassing.’ She will see only color where I saw 
a human being. She speaks of Salah’s ‘dog-like loyalty’ 
although I insisted specifically and with deepest feeling 
that Salah was in every way an exceptionally fine human 
being and that there was nothing dog-like about him. 


With any reviewer’s judgment of my book as it is 
written I should have no right to quarrel; but I cer- 
tainly have a right to protest against your reviewer's 
distortion of it, and more so since it is that distortion 
itself, not my book, that makes a slight on colored peo- 
ple wherever they may be. 


Sincerely yours, 


Letanp HA tt. 
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Appointments 
The New York Urban League has released S. A. Allen, 


its industrial secretary, to the Temporary Emergency 


Relief Administration of the State of New York. Mr. 
Allen joins the Administrative Staff as special assistant 
to Frederick I. Daniels. 

Mr. Allen’s appointment is in line with efforts made 
to secure representation on the Administrative Staff. The 
first concrete step in this direction was taken at a special 
conference of Negro delegates at the Utica State Con- 
ference of Social Workers in November. At the call of 
James H. Hubert, executive director of the New York 
Urban League, Negro social workers from various sec- 
tions of the State met to devise plans for securing repre- 
sentation. Mr. Allen’s appointment is regarded as an 
initial step in an organized effort to secure representation 
not only on the Administrative Staff, but on various 
commissions and boards particularly where their func- 
tions affect the welfare of Negroes. 

Mr. Allen, who was formerly executive director of 
the Boston Urban League, has been industrial secre- 
tary of the New York Urban League for the past four 
years. During the time he has been with the League, 
Mr. Allen has handled various labor problems and has 
attempted to bring a larger economic justice to Negro 
workers. 

As one of the administrators of the T.E.R.A. which 
controls money loaned to the New York State Govern- 
ment by the Federal Government, Mr. Allen’s first duty 
will be to look into the allotment of work to Negro 
workers on various projects throughout the State and in 
New York City. 


Pal ID = 


Eugene Kinckle Jones, adviser on Negro affoirs tg 
the Department of Commerce, has been named by Goy. 
ernor Herbert H. Lehman as a member of the State 
Planning Board under the chairmanship of Provost A. R 
Mann of Cornell University. There are twenty-one mem. 
bers of the Board, the function of which is to make a 
survey providing for a long term program for the state 
in the use of its natural facilities and resources. 

Dr. Peyton F. Anderson, prominent physician, wh 
for the past five years has been chairman of the Harlem 
Committee of the New York Tuberculosis and Health 
Association, has just been elected a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Association. Dr. Anderson js 
a graduate of the Flower Hospital Medical School and 
the University of Vienna. He is a visiting physician at 
both Harlem and Sea View municipal hospitals. 

* 

Henry R. Wilson of Indianapolis has been appointed 
Assistant Attorney General of the State of Indiana by 
Phillip Lutz, the Attorney General. Mr. Wilson is one 
of the youngest members of the bar in Indianapolis. 
He was educated at Chicago and Northwestern Univer- 
sities and the Kent College of Law. 

* * 


Lawrence Oxley, nationally known figure in social 
work and director of the Division of Negro Welfare of 
the North Carolina Board of CHarities and Public Wel- 
fare, has been appointed Commissioner of Conciliation 
in the United States Department of Labor. Mr. Oxley 
was highly indorsed for this position by civic, political 
and social leaders. 
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At Washington 

Pro!lems associated with the participation of Negro 
skilled and unskilled labor in the set-ups of labor organ- 
izations, as well as various aspects of the rural situation, 
particularly in regard to loans and acreage reduction as 
applied to Negroes, were the principal topics of discus- 
sion at the second meeting of the Inter-Departmental 
Conference Group held in the Department of Commerce 


on Friday, March 2. 
The following subcommittees were set up to study the 


two problems: 


* 
Labor: 
Eugene Kinckle Jones, Department of Commerce, 
Chairman. 


Dr. Charles F. Roos, NRA. 

Edward F. McGrady, Department of Labor. 

Dr. Robert C. Weaver, Department of Interior. 
Forrester B. Washington, FERA and CWA. 


* * 


Agriculture : 


J. Phil Campbell, AAA, Chairman. 

Dr. Clark Foreman, Department of Interior. 

Bruce Melvin, CCC. 

H. A. Hunt, FCA. 

Forrester B. Washington, FERA and CWA. 

The Group was received by Secretary Roper who gave 
brief talk of welcome and good will. 

The names of the members of the Inter-Departmental 
Conference Group, with the Federal organizations they 
represent are as follows: 

Dr. E. H. Shinn, Extension Service, Department of 
Agriculture. 

William D. Bergman, Chief of Appointment Division, 
Navy Department. 

J. Phil Campbell, Regional Assistant, Division of Pro- 
gram Planning, Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. 

Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, Tennesse Valley Authority. 

Forrester B. Washington, Director of Negro Work in 
the Civil Works and Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrations. 

W. H. McReynolds, Administrative Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury Department. 

Eugene Kinckle Jones, Adviser on Negro Affairs, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

W. D. Searle, Chief, Division of Civilian Personnel, 
War Department. 

J. J. McEntee, Assistant Director of the Emergency 
Conservation Work. 

Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Bureau of Education. 

Bruce Melvin, Subsistence Homesteads Division, De- 
partment of Interior. 

Dr. Clark Foreman, Department of Interior. 

Robert L. Vann, Assistant to the Attorney General, 
Department of Justice. 

Edward F. McGrady, Assistant Secretary of the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Dr. Charles F. Roos, Division of Research and Plan- 
ning, National Industrial Recovery Administration. 
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EAC 

Jesse O. Thomas, southern field secretary, National 
Urban League, and Roscoe Dunjee, editor of the Okla- 
homa Black Dispatch, recently completed a state wide 
tour of the principal cities and towns of Oklahoma for 
the purpose of securing for Negroes the benefits of the 


Recovery Program. 
* * * 


As a result of the EAC State Meeting held in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, the early part of February, Attorney 
T. C. Walker of Gloucester C. H., Virginia, has been 
appointed Advisor to the State CWA, CWS and VERA. 
Mr. Walker is a member of Public Welfare and has 
been actively engaged in welfare work in Virginia for 


a number of years. 


Vocational Guidance 


Mrs. Carita V. Roane, director of the Harlem Branch 
of the New York State Employment Service, was one 
of the speakers at a two-day conference of the Metro- 
politan Conference on Employment and Guidance Pro- 
cedure recently held at the George Washington Hotel, 
New York City. Mrs. Roane said in part: 

“We find actual ignorance of the fact that there are 
trained and qualified colored workers as well as shiftless 
types. Some employers have pre-conceived the notion 
that colored persons are inefficient workers,” and “we 
find them expressing amazement at the fact that there 
are highly skilled Negro workers in even such ordinary 
lines as engineers, blasters, timbermen, riveters, master 
bricklayers, or accountants.” 


Dorothy Richardson 
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Music 

In Boston, Dorothy Richardson, one of America’s 
outstanding contraltos, has achieved great success in the 
organization and training of the Greater Boston Negro 
Chorus and the Greater Boston Male Chorus. Within 
the short period of four years she has perfected two 
choral units that have won notable honors in competi- 
tion. The Greater Boston Male Chorus has been awarded 
a prize each year for the past three years at the Inter- 
national Festival of Music, a competitive contest held 
in Symphony Hall. The Greater Boston Male Chorus, 
thirty in number, composed of the men in the mixed 
chorus, has won first prize at the International Festival 
of Music for two successive years, 1933-34. 

Mrs. Richardson’s musical organizations enjoy great 
popularity over the radio. In addition to organizing and 
training the two musical groups, Mrs. Richardson has 
created the Dorothy Richardson Music Servcie, the aim 
of which is “to give the public opportunity to secure 
Negro talent of the highest type.” 

* * 


In the much discussed Four Saints in Three Acts, 
the opera by Gertrude Stein and Virgil Thompson, the 
singing received universal praise from the metropolitan 
critics. Miss Eva Jessye, well known musician on radio 
and concert stage, trained the chorus. Edward Matthews 
who was assigned the role St. Ignatius, was especially 


singled out by the press for commendation. 


Urban League 

John T. Clark, executive secretary of the St. Louis 
Urban League, and Jesse O. Thomas, southern field 
secretary, Atlanta, Georgia, have been called to the office 
of the National Urban League, New York City, for the 
next three months in order to initiate and organize the 
movement in behalf of Negro workers which the Urban 
League is sponsoring. Mr. Clark was graciously loaned 
to the national office by the executive board of the St. 
Louis Urban League. 

* * * 


H. A. Lett, formerly industrial secretary of the Pitts- 


Lester B. 
Granger 
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burgh Urban League, has been elected executive secre. 
tary of the Urban League at Newark, New Jerse,. Mp 
Lett who made a remarkable record in Pittsbu-gh jg 
a native of Michigan, and his work in securing employ. 
ment opportunities for Negroes in western Pennsy|vanig 
is one of the bright chapters in the annals of the Urbag 
League. 


* * 


Lester B. Granger, graduate of Dartmouth, formerly 
Urban League secretary at Los Angeles and for g 
number of years Director of Extension at Bordextown 
Manual Training School, is now connected with Oppor 
tunity Magazine as business manager. Mr. Granger is a 
well known columnist and newspaper writer and hag 
been one of the contributors to Opportunity. His article, 
“The Negro Physician and Socialized Medicine” pro. 
voked much discussion among physicans and surgeons, 


WHAT HOPE FOR THE RURAL NEGRO? 
(Continued from Page 106 

measures which will affect an appreciable num- 

ber of these families. 

“These measures will be directed first at main- 
tenance on small tracts of land and then at the 
development of supplemental or industrial op- 
portunities to provide for a normal standard of 
living.” ... 

The President’s announcement has _ been 
vigorously followed up in the office of the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration. There, 
Colonel Laurence Westbrook, with the collabo- 
ration of Forrester Washington, is working out 
plans and programs that are revolutionary in 
their potential effect on the rural Negro popula- 
tion. At the same time, the addition of John P. 
Murchison to the staff of the Subsistence Home- 
steads Division shows that in that office, too, 
every effort will be made to carry out the Presi- 
dent’s plan in full. 

What a year ago seemed an absolutely hope- 
less situation now appears as one of the most 
challenging problems of the “New Deal.” Ne- 
groes on the farm and Negroes in the slums will 
realize with delight that the lessons we learned 
from the “crazy decade”’ have not been in vain. 


FANTASY IN BRONZE 
(Continued from Page 117) 
clasp now, for I saw the bronze arm of Peter 
close about her and as they walked he pointed 
upward to other, even brighter shores where they 
would also walk. I called out to them, “Wait! 
Oh wait. Peter, Retna, wait for me!” But the 
sea and the waves made such a roaring sound 

that they couldn’t hear. 
Only whispers came to me from the trees. 
“It is the very error of the moon; 
She comes more near the earth than 
she was wont, 
And makes men mad.” 
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